cilities where personnel have not been paid in months, and military factions apparently operating quasi-independently in various conflicts on Russia's borders.
Nuclear weapons and weapons-usable fissile materials are likely to be under considerably tighter security than conventional weapons and less strategically significant nuclear materials. But Minister of Atomic Energy Mikhailov has confirmed one theft of HEU and two thefts of low-enriched uranium (LEU). There are some press reports that purport to have confirmation of black market dealers possessing weapons-grade plutonium. Mikhailov and other responsible Russian officials have acknowledged the increasing risks of materials theft created by the current economic and social turmoil in Russia, and have suggested a variety of means to strengthen procedures to cope with the issue.14 Guards at
14 There are many hundreds of reports of various types of theft of nuclear materials, most of them speculative or inaccurate. (For a partial chronology, see William C. Potter, Nuclear Profiles of the Soviet Successor States (Monterey, Calif.: Monterey Institute of International Studies, May 1993), Appendix One.) Only those in which some confirmation is available, preferably from responsible Russian officials, are discussed here.
For Mikhailov's references to material thefts, see Elizabeth Martin, "A Conversation with Viktor Mikhailov," NUKEM Market Report, October 1993. It was not clear from the interview whether the stolen material was recovered. Mikhailov acknowledged that "many people in Russia live on the edge of poverty and there is a great temptation to steal in these plants," requiring strengthened "procedures for accounting and control of all aspects of the fuel cycle." Similarly, Aleksandr Mokhov, head of MINATOM's Administration for Protection of Information, Nuclear Materials, and Sites, has acknowledged three cases of theft of uranium in the last two years (from facilities at Podolsk, Glazov, and Arzamas-16). Up until 1990, according to Mokhov, only three similar thefts had been recorded, in 1967, 1971, and 1989. Mokhov did not indicate whether the uranium involved in these cases was HEU, LEU, or unenriched material. He indicated that there have been no reported thefts or attempted thefts of plutonium, but acknowledged that "discipline and responsibility among some managers and staff at enterprises, including our specialized services, has deteriorated." See Veronika Romanenkova, "Atomic Energy Official Views Recent Uranium Thefts," ITAR-TASS World Service, February 20, 1993, reprinted in Foreign Broadcast Information Service—Cental Eurasia (hereinafter FBIS-SOV), February 24,1993, p. 40.
Several months later, militia Lieutenant General V.P. Ignatov, the head of Interpol's Russian bureau, also confirmed three uranium thefts, but said, "I can state with full responsibility that not a single criminal attempt to steal weapons-grade nuclear materials has been registered at any Russian military industrial installation." All thefts uncovered by law enforcement agencies, he indicated, were of materials "that cannot be used to fabricate weapons." Ignatov warned, however, that "criminals are not abandoning their attempts to steal radioactive materials" and suggested that a new international convention be negotiated "to combat nuclear terrorism." See Veniamin Polubinskiy, "Radioactive Business: Myths and Reality," Federatsiya, April 2, 1993, reprinted in FBIS-SOV, April 16,1993, p. 42.
Similarly, Major-General Gennady Yevstafyev, head of the division of the Russian foreign intelligence service dealing with nonproliferation, stated in August 1993 that "no sign has been found of highly enriched uranium, plutonium, and specific nuclear technologies being illegally exported," but he warned that security standards varied considerably at different types of facilities and that problems in this area would soon become "acute." He suggested setting up an International Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) group to monitor the illegal nuclear trade. See Vladimir Orlov, "Nuclear Analysis by General Yevstafyev of the Russian Intelligence Service," Moscow Neva's, August 27,1993.
Mikhailov, at roughly the same time as he acknowledged the HEU theft, denied in another interview that any weapons-grade materials had been stolen, saying that reports of such thefts were "somebody's fantasy or a special forgery," designed to "tarnish the nuclear industry and Russia's nuclear complex." Mikhailov was reacting to what was purported to be a police document, renortedlv confirmed bv the chief investipator in the